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THE COUNCIL AT MADRID 





HE fifty-fifth session of the League 

Council came to an end at Madrid on 
June 15. Except for the session held at 
Lugano on account of Herr Stresemann’s 
health last December, this is the first reg- 
ular session to be convened anywhere but 
in Geneva since December 1924. It ap- 
pears that as part of the arrangement by 
which Spain agreed to return to the 
League, the Council promised to hold one 
of its sessions in Madrid. This action 
not only satisfies the prestige of Spain but 
works also to the advantage of Primo de 
Rivera, an avowed dictator against whom 
several revolutionary efforts have recently 
been made, but whose position has been 
strengthened, at least temporarily, by the 
visit of the League Council. 

Apart from deciding to hold a confer- 
ence at Geneva in the fall to consider the 
toot-Hurst formula relative to the World 
Court, the most important action of the 
Council at its recent meeting concerned 
the protection of minorities. This task 
was originally confided to the Council by 
about ten minority treaties negotiated be- 
tween the principal Allied Powers and the 
governments of Central Europe and the 
Balkans at the close of the World War. 
The treaties guaranteed to minorities cer- 
tain rights in regard to the acquisition of 
citizenship and the protection of language, 
religion and schools. A number of the 
Baltic States likewise made declarations 
promising protection to minorities in con- 
nection with their admission to the League 
of Nations. In the Geneva Convention of 
1922, moreover, Germany and Poland ac- 
cepted minority obligations in regard to 
Upper Silesia. Altogether about 20,000,- 
000 people live under the protection of 
such treaties. If a minority feels that its 





rights have been violated, it may petition 
the League Council through its govern- 
ment. Any member of the Council (but 
no non-member) may ask the Council to 
take up the question and determine what 
action should be taken. The weakness of 
this procedure is that while a minority 
has the right to petition, the Council is 
not obliged to act, except at the request 
of a State member of the Council. This 
defect was overcome to a certain extent 
when the Council established a Committee 
of Three to determine whether or not a 
given minority petition should be placed 
before it. 

The minority situation in Upper Silesia 
has been particularly acute during the last 
two or three years. Ten petitions from 
this area came before the Council at its 
meeting in December 1928. Following a 
rather violent exchange of views on the 
subject between Herr Stresemann of Ger- 
many and M. Zaleski of Poland, the form- 
er declared that he would place the entire 
minorities question before the March 
meeting of the Council. At this latter 
meeting, Senator Dandurand of Canada 
proposed that minorities should be re- 
quired to attempt to settle their griev- 
ances directly before petitioning the 
League; but in case their attempts failed, 
they should then have the right of petition. 
He proposed that petitions should be heard 
by a committee of all members of the 
Council, instead of by the Committee of 
Three, and that decisions should be pub- 
lished if so desired. These proposals were 
aimed to offset the criticism that under 
existing procedure only a few members of 
the Council passed upon petitions, and 
that minorities were not informed of the 
action taken. In approving the Canadian 
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proposals Herr Stresemann suggested the 
establishment of a Permanent Minorities 
Committee. 


The Council placed these proposals be- 
fore a sub-committee, which this month 
presented a report to the Council at Mad- 
rid. According to the press, this sub-com- 
mittee rejected practically all of the Can- 
adian proposals, but the Council finally 
arrived at a compromise whereby in ex- 
ceptional cases the number on the minori- 
ties sub-committee might be increased 
from three to four, more frequent sessions 
of the committee were to be held, and 
greater publicity given to decisions. 

It may have been the change of govern- 
ment in England which influenced the 
Council, in part at least, to go further in 
its decision than did the report of the sub- 
committee. On June 16, only a few days 
after he had become Prime Minister, Mr. 
MacDonald published an article in The 
Sunday Times (London) in regard to 
minorities, among which he included the 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine and the 
Saar. The article has raised a storm of 
protest in the French press. Whether or 
not Mr. MacDonald was discreet in pub- 
lishing this article, it remains true that 
the minority question is one of the most 
burning issues before Europe at the pres- 
ent time. 


The South African Election 


HE elections on June 12 in the Union 

of South Africa resulted in a victory 
for General Hertzog (the Prime Minister) 
and the Nationalist party—largely com- 
posed of Boers—over General Smuts and 
the South African party. There were two 
main issues in the campaign, imperial re- 
lationship and the native question. After 
the 1926 Imperial Conference the Nation- 
alist party ostensibly gave up its demand 
for complete independence. Nevertheless, 
the Hertzog government soon afterward 
proposed the adoption of a South African 
flag which did not contain the Union Jack. 
This aroused intense opposition from the 
British element. A compromise was fin- 
ally effected in an act of 1927 which pro- 
vided for the use of both the South Afri- 
can national flag and the Union Jack. 


Further discussion on the imperial is- 
sue was precipitated by the signing on 
September 1, 1928, of a commercial treaty 
between Germany and South Africa. 
While reserving existing tariff conces- 
sions to British goods, this treaty gave 
Germany most-favored-nation treatment 
in regard to all concessions to be granted 
during the next two years. The South 
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Africa party vigorously attacked this 
treaty on the ground that it would be a 
blow at the whole system of imperial! 
preference. Nevertheless the lower house 
approved the treaty by a majority of 
twelve votes. Apparently fearing to sub- 
mit the treaty to the Senate, where the 
South Africa party has a majority, the 
government claimed that approval by the 
lower house was sufficient to make the 
treaty effective. General Hertzog’s ap- 
parent desire to do away with imperial! 
preference, although it antagonized those 
who believe in strengthening the British 
bond, may appeal to the outside world, 
which has difficulty in understanding how 
the Dominions can demand the right of 
complete independence and yet decline to 
grant their neighbors the most-favored- 
nation treatment usually accorded by one 
independent state to another. 

Of even more importance to the future 
of South Africa, which has a population 
of 5,500,000 non-Europeans and only 
1,500,000 whites, is the native question. 
The first Prime Minister really to study 
the question was General Hertzog, who in 
1926 placed before Parliament four im- 
portant “native bills.”” One was designed 
to take away from the Cape natives the 
right to vote for ordinary members of 
Parliament, but in return would have 
given natives throughout the Union as a 
whole the right to elect seven European 
members to the lower house. After a 
prolonged discussion throughout the coun- 
try, the proposal to disfranchise the Cape 
natives was finally defeated in Cape Par- 
liament in the spring of 1929. Genera! 
Smuts vigorously defended the Cape fran- 
chise and asked that the native question 
be placed before a National Convention, 
while General Hertzog reported that Gen- 
eral Smuts wished to turn the Union into 
a great Kaffir State. General Hertzog’s 
victory seems to be a victory for the anti- 
imperial and the anti-native points of 
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Turkey To-Day, by Grace Ellison. 
Hutchinson, 1929. 
A book for the Mediterranean voyage, describ- 
ing pleasant features of life in contemporary 
Turkey. Readable, if not always strictly accurate. 


India in 1927-28, by J. Coatman. Calcutta, Gov- 
= of India Central Publication Branch, 
1928. 

The latest volume of the official annual review 
of public affairs in India, particularly interest- 
ing because of the inclusion in it of extensive 
documentary material connected with the work 
of the Simon Commission. 

Information on the Renunciation of War (1927- 
1928), by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. London, 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1928. 

A useful summary of the Anti-War Pact nego- 
tiations with the text. 
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